SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
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OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  KELLEY,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  10,  1866. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  hill 
extending  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — 

Mr.  KELLEY  said: 

Mr.  Speaker  :  In  asking  the  consideration 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  now  before  it,  I  was 
actuated  by  no  temporary  impulse,  no  gust  of 
passion.  I  did  it  in  view  of  the  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  this  Congress,  and  in  view  of 
the  gravity  of  the  questions  which  mark  the 
era  in  which  we  live. 

In  preparing  to  begin  the  work  of  reconstruct¬ 
ing  the  grandest  of  human  Governments,  shat¬ 
tered  for  a  time  by  treason,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  what  we  should  do  and  how  and 
when  it  should  be  done,  I  have  consulted  no 
popular  impulse.  Groping  my  way  through  the 
murky  political  atmosphere  that  has  prevailed 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have  seated  my¬ 
self  at  the  feet  of  the  fathers  of  our  country  that 
I  might  as  far  as  my  suggestions  would  go  make 
them  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  those 
who  constructed  our  Government.  I  can  make 
no  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  principles  or  general  structure  of  our 
Government,  and  I  would  heal  its  wounds  so 
carefully  that  it  should  descend  to  posterity 
unstained  and  unmarred  as  it  came,  under  the 
guidance  of  Providence,  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  fashioned  it.  Sir,  let  us  ascertain,  if  we 
can,  whether  they  have  furnished  us  guides  for 
this  trying  hour.  I  am  denounced  as  a  radical. 
Thank  God !  the  term  is  coming  to  be  honora¬ 
ble.  Men  know  that  he  only  is  a  radical  who 
stands  by  the  eternal  principles  which  God  or¬ 
dained,  and  one  such,  having  the  Almighty  with 
him,  is  ever  in  the  majority.  I  come  to  my 
duty,  however,  with  Washington  and  Madison 
to  guide  me,  and  I  find  that  the  term  ‘  ‘  radi¬ 
cal'  ’  did  not  frighten  them. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Madison  Papers, 
page  287,  I  find  a  letter  from  Madison,  written 
at  New  York,  April  16, 1787,  to  General  Wash¬ 


ington.  Mark  the  date  and  consider  the  duty 
in  which  Madison  and  Washington  were  then 
engaged,  or  about  to  engage.  No  other  era  in 
American  history  is  so  analogous  to  this  of  ours 
as  that  was.  Ours  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  work 
of  reconstruction.  They  were  contemplating 
or  engaged  in  the  work  of  construction.  The 
Confederacy  had  failed,  fallen  to  pieces,  was 
almost  as  dead  as  the  late  confederacy  of  the 
southern  States.  The  Union  did  not  yet  exist ; 
ithad  to  be  created.  The  principles  that  guided 
those  to  whom  that  great  work  was  confided  we 
may  safely  adopt.  “Dear  sir,”  said  James 
Madison  to  Washington, 

“I  have  been  honored  with  your  letter  of  the  31st 
March,  and  find,  with  much  pleasure,  that  your  views 
of  the  reform,  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  Con¬ 
vention,  give  a  sanction  to  those  1  entertained.  Tem¬ 
porizing  applications  will  dishonor  the  councils  which 
propose  them ,  and  may  foment  the  internal  malignity 
of  the  disease,  at  the  same  time  that  they  produce  an 
ostensible  palliation  of  it.  Radical  attempts,  although 
unsuccessful,  will  at  least  justify  the  authors  of  them.” 

I  turn  now  to  the  Federalist,  No.  39,  to  a 
paper  also  from  the  pen  of  James  Madison, 
examining  “the  conformity  of  the  plan  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  republican  principles,”  in  which  he 
says: 

“The  first  question  that  offers  itself  is,  whether  the 
general  form  and  aspect  of  the  Government  be  strictly 
republican?  It  is  evident  that  no  other  form  would 
bereconcilable  with  the  genius  of  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  or  with  that  honorable  determination  which  ani¬ 
mates  every  votary  of  freedom,  to  rest  all  our  political 
experiments  on  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self-govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  plan  of  the  Convention,  therefore,  be 
found  to  depart  from  the  republican  character,  its 
advocates  must  abandon  it  as  no  longer  defensible.” 
*#*******:■! 

“It  is  essential  to  such  a  Government  that  it  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  great  body  of  the  society,  not  from  an 
inconsiderable  proportion,  or  a  favored  class  of  it; 
otherwise  a  handful  of  tyrannical  nobles,  exercising 
their  oppressions  by  a  delegation  of  their  powers, 
might  aspire  to  the  rank  of  republicans,  and  claim 
for  their  Government  the  honorable  title  of  republic.” 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  agreed  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  sixth  district, 
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[Mr.  Boyer,]  that  poverty  is  a  cause  of  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  ballot-box. 

Mr.  BOYER.  Will  the  gentleman  give  way 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  BOYER.  Did  the  gentleman  under¬ 
stand  me  as  saying  that?  > 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  certainly  understood  the 
gentleman  10  say  that  the  people  to  whom  we 
propose  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  were 
ignorant  and  poor,  nigh  unto  pauperism,  and 
to  urge  that  as  a  reason  for  withholding  from 
them  the  power  to  defend  those  rights  which 
God  gives  to  every  man  though  he  own  nothing 
but  his  skill  and  honest  will  to  labor. 

Mr.  BOYER.  Will  the  gentleman  give  way 
to  me  for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BOYER.  I  did  not  use  the  words  that 
the  gentleman  attributes  to  me  at  all  at  any 
time  in  the  course  of  my  speech. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Will  my  colleague  repeat  the 
language  he  did  use? 

Mr.  BOYER.  I  only  described  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it  and  believe  it  exists,  the  situation  of 
the  population  which  this  bill  proposes  to  make 
electors  here  in  the  metropolis  of  the  nation. 
I  did  not  urge  in  any  part  of  my  argument 
that  because  they  were  poor,  therefore  they 
should  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage, 
but  because  they  were  ignorant,  and  in  other 
respects  unfit  to  exercise  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  do 
me  the  honor  to  read  that  portion  of  his  speech 
to  the  House,  that  it  may  be  incorporated  in 
mine. 

Mr.  BOYER.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do 
so  if  I  had  it.  If  the  reporters  will  allow  me 
to  have  the  copy,  I  will  read  it  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Or  if  it  will  better  please 
the  gentleman  I  will  incorporate  it  in  my 
remarks  as  the  reporters  shall  hand  them 
to  me. 

Mr.  BOYER.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
do  so. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Leaving  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  did  say  to  the  memory  of  the  House,  I  pass 
on  to  see  what  were  Madison’s  views  on  that 
subject. 

In  a  paper  entitled  “Notes  on  Suffrage,”  No. 
2,  beginning  on  page  21  of  volume  four  of  the 
Madison  Papers,  he  discusses  the  just  limita¬ 
tions  of  suffrage  with  reference  to  the  security 
of  the  State  the  extent  of  empire  and  future 
population  of  which  was  not  only  unknown  but, 
as  history  attests,  then  unimagined.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  how  far  property  should  have  its  voice 
in  elections,  and  how  far  the  majority  of  the 
people,  who  would  never  acquire  property, 
should  have  their  rights ;  and  having  weighed 
and  considered  all  the  suggested  devices  for 
securing  property  on  the  one  hand  against  pos¬ 
sible  agrarianism,  and  to  secure  on  the  other 


hand  personal  liberty  against  all  assaults,  thus 
announced  his  conclusion : 

“Under  every  view  of  the  subject  it  seems  indispen¬ 
sable  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens  should  not  be  With¬ 
out  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  which  they  are  to  obey, 
and  in  choosing  the  magistrates  who  are  to  administer 
them.  And  if  the  only  alternative  be  between  an 
equal  and  universal  right  of  suffrage  for  each  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  a  confinement  of  the  entire 
right  to  a  part  of  the. citizens,  it  is  better  that  those 
having  the  greater  interest  at  stake,  namely,  that  of 
property  and  persons  both,  should  be  deprived  of  half 
their  share  in  the  Government,  than  that  those  having 
a  lesser  interest ,  that  of  personal  rights  only,  should  he 
deprived  of  the  whole.”  # 

With  Madison,  as  with  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  before  it  had  adopted  as  its 
entire  creed  devotion  to  a  trinity  of  objects — 
secession,  slavery,  and  free  trade— the  doctrine 
was  that  Government  should  rest  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  and  that  its  only  legitimate 
object  was  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
governed. 

Mr.  BOYER.  If  my  colleague  [Mr.  Kelley] 
will  allow  me,  I  will  state  that  the  reporters  have 
furnished  me  with  that  portion  ol  my  speech 
which  he  has  promised  to  incorporate  into  his 
own,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  so.  I  read  as  follows : 

“The  outrage  proposed  to  be  inflicted  is  considera¬ 
bly  heightened  when  we  consider  the  ignorance  and 
degradation  of  the  great  body  of  those  upon  whom  this 
bill  would  confer  the  elective  franchise.  The  colored 
population  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  was  about  fifteen  thousand.  Since 
then  it  has  been  more  than  doubled,  mainly  by  the  in¬ 
flux  of  refugees  and  contrabands  from  the  South, who 
were  born  and  reared  in  slavery,  and  debased  by  all 
the  influences  of  such  a  condition  of  life ;  few  of  them 
able  to  read ;  without  any  instruction  in  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  government;  living  amid  filth 
and  disease— many  of  them  subsisting  on  charity — such 
are  the  beings  selected  by  this  bill  to  be  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  American  ballot-box  in  the  political  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  nation.” 

Now  the  gentleman  has  my  whole  description, 
and  he  may  make  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
my  colleague,  and  I  now  arraignhim  with  hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  hope  of  depriving  the  poor  of  politi¬ 
cal  power  for  the  protection  of  their  rights, 
surrounded  the  proposition  before  the  House 
with  conditions  and  circumstances  extraneous 
to  it,  and  so  presented  a  picture  which  has  not 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  calm  man 
who  has  read  the  bill  and  knows  to  whom  the 
right  of  suffrage  is  proposed  to  be  given  by  it. 
It  proposes  to  give  it  to  the  1  ‘  citizens  of  the 
District,”  and  the. gentleman  knows  as  well  as 
I  do  that  the  mass  of  people  who  are  poor  by 
reason  of  his  oppression,  and  whom  he  has  des¬ 
cribed,  are  no  part  of  the  citizens  or  resident 
population  of  the  District.  If  they  become  such, 
they  will,  as  I  shall  show  you,  even  under  the 
infamous  oppressions  heaped  upon  the  colored 
people  of  the  District  by  the  oligarchy  that  rules 
it,  ay,  even  in  that  case,  by  the  time  they  be¬ 
come  voters,  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
to  read  the  English  language  as  well  as  it  is 
read  by  thousands  of  the  people  who  make  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  CHANLER.  Will  the  gentleman  allow 
me  to  interrupt  him? 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  beg  the  gentleman  to  ex¬ 
cuse  me.  I  must  apply  to  him  the  rule  which 
he  invariably  applies  to  me,  which  is  to  say 
“no,”  when  I  ask  leave  to  interrupt  him  for 
explanation,  or  propose  to  correct  his  casual 
misstatements. 

Mr.  CHANLER.  The  gentleman  is  afraid 
to  meet  the  issue. 

Several  Members.  “Order!”  “Orde*!” 

Mr.  KELLEY.  For  whom  do  we  ask  this 
legislation  ?  In  1860,  according  to  the  census, 
there  were  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixteen  colored  people  in  this  District,  and  we 
ask  this  legislation  for  the  male  adults  of  that 
number.  Are  they  in  rags  and  filth  and  deg¬ 
radation  ?  The  tax  books  of  the  District  will 
tell  you  that  they  pay  taxes  on  $1,250,000  worth 
of  real  estate,  held  within  the  limits  of  this  Dis¬ 
trict.  On  one  block,  on  which  they  pay  taxes 
on  fifty  odd  thousand  dollars,  there  are  but  two 
colored  freeholders  who  have  not  bought  them¬ 
selves  out  of  slavery.  One  of  them  has  bought 
as  many  as  eight  persons  beside  himself,  a  wife 
and  seven  children.  Coming  to  freedom  in 
manhood,  mortgaged  for  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  as  his  own  price,  he  1ms  earned 
and  carried  to  the  southern  robber  thousands 
of  dollars,  the  price  extorted  for  his  wife  and 
children,  and  is  now  a  freeholder  in  this  Dis¬ 
trict.  They  have  twenty-one  churches,  which 
they  own,  and  which  they  maintain  at  an  an-  | 
nual  cost  of  over  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Their  communing  members  number  over  forty- 
three  hundred.  In  their  twenty-two  Sunday- 
schools  they  gather  on  each  Sabbath  over  three 
thousand  American  children  of  African  descent. 
They  maintain,  sir,  to  the  infamous  disgrace  of 
the  American  Congress  and  people,  thirty- three 
day  schools,  eight  of  which  are  maintained 
exclusively  by  contributions  from  colored  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  District ;  the  remainder  by  their 
contributions,  eked  out  by  contributions  from 
the  generous  people  yf  the  North;  and  every 
dollar  of  their  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  of 
real  estate  and  personal  property  is  taxed  for 
schools  to  educate  the  children  of  the  white 
i  people  of  the  District,  the  fathers  of  many  of 
!  those  children  having  been  absent  during  the 
war  fighting  for  the  confederacy  and  against 
our  Constitution  and  flag.  Who  shall  reproach 
them  with  being  poor  and  ignorant,  while  Con¬ 
gress,  which  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
District,  has  till  last  year  robbed  them  day  by 
day,  and  barred  the  door  of  the  public  school 
against  them?  Such  reproach  does  not  lie  in 
the  white  man’s  mouth  ;  at  any  rate,  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Democratic  party  ought  to  utter  it. 
They  take  in,  as  the  subscription  lists  of  the 
two  papers  show,  more  than  twelve  hundred 
copies  each  afternoon  of  the  National  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  over  thirty-five  hundred  copies  each 
morning  of  the  Daily  Chronicle. 


Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  beg  leave  to  remind 
the  gentleman  that  it  was  stated  some  time  ago 
that  nobody  in  Washington  is  “respectable” 
unless  he  takes  the  National' Intelligencer. 
[Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  am  not  pleading  for  the 
“respectable,”  which  Carlyle  says  means  in 
England  “those  who  keep  a  gig ;”  it  is  for  the 
poor  and  lowly  I  plead.  But  I  would  thank 
God  if  my  Democratic  fellow-citizens  of  the 
sixth  district  of  Pennsylvania  would  to  the  same 
proportion  read  two  papers  as  valuable,  as  re¬ 
publican,  as  Christian  in  their  teaching,  as  the 
two  I  have  named.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  such 
was  the  case  it  would  improve  the  political 
opinions  of  my  colleague  and  valued  friend. 

“There  are,”  as  one  of  these  poor  souls  has 
written,  andlread  it  fromhis  own  manuscript — 

“There  are  over  thirty  benevolent,  literary,  and 
civic  organizations  amongthem,  by  which  theirneedy, 
superannuated,  and  infirm  are  cared  for  to  a  large 
extent,  the  city  government  havifig  none,  or  the  least 
possible  per  cent.,  of  colored  paupers  to  support.” 

Tolerably  good  English  for  John  F.  Cook, 
whose  complexion  stamps  him  with  such  evi¬ 
dent  inferiority  to  my  colleague ! 

My  colleague  says  that  the  white  men  of  this 
District  have  given  evidences  of  patriotism,  and 
cites  the  number  of  men  who  entered  District 
regiments  under  the  President’s  first  call  in 
proof  of  his  allegation.  Sir,  I  have  gone  to 
the  War  Department,  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night,  to  beg  for  the  release  from  service, 
or  transfer  to  Pennsylvania  regiments,  of  that 
gentleman’s  constituents  and  my  own,  who, 
having  rushed  to  the  District  of  Columbia  with¬ 
out  arms,  ready  to  die  in  any  ditch  in  defense  of 
this  capital,  and  being  here  were  entrapped 
into  District  regiments,  and  whose  families  were 
suffering  because  the  people  of  the  District  did 
not  provide  for  soldiers’  families  as  those  of 
Pennsylvania  did.  The  gentleman  compares 
the  number  of  volunteers  furnished  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  under  the  first  call,  with  the 
number  furnished  by  Massachusetts.  I  ask  him 
whether  he  does  not  know  that  this  District  gave 
scarcely  a  man  that  belonged  to  it  by  birth  or 
long-continued  residence ;  that  she  entrapped 
into  her  regiments  his  constituents  and  mine, 
and  those  of  every  northern  member  who  may 
have  happened  to  be  here  ? 

Mr.  BOYER.  As  I  understand  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  ask  me  a  question - 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  decline  to  be  interrupted 
just  now.  I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
been  here  the  day  after  the  President  issued  his 
proclamation,  and  to  have  seen  one  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  companies  of  the  District,  ordered  out  for 
temporary  defense,  marched  on  a  dreary,  wet 
morning  to  the  front  of  the  War  Department, 
and  I  saw  Colonel  Thomas  propose  to  swear 
these  members  in.  The  company  numbered 
eighty ;  and  when  the  colonel  proposed  the 
oath  that  would  bind  them  to  fight  for  and  not 
against  the  Union  all  excepting  thirty-seven 
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stepped  out ;  and  those  proved  to  be  nearly  all 
northern  men,  temporarily  residing  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict. 

He  must  take  other  calls  than  the  first,  under 
which  so  many  northern  men  were  entrapped, 
if  he  would  settle  the  question  he  raised.  Let 
him  see  how  it  was  under  later  calls.  I  remem¬ 
ber  another  scene.  After  long  persuasion,  the 
Administration  consented  to  permit  the  colored 
man  to  attest  his  manhood  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  I  went  to  Mason's  Island  on  the  second 
or  third  day  after  the  announcement  of  that  de¬ 
termination,  and  found  nearly  a  regiment  of 
colored  men  swarming  there  without  officers, 
save  Colonel  (now  General)  William  Birney  and 
a  second  lieutenant.  They  were  poor  and  igno¬ 
rant,  but  clustered  in  groups,  those  whose  in¬ 
tellectual  eyes  slavery  had  almost  put  out,  were, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  pamphlets  and 
newspapers,  sometimes  torn  fragments,  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  day  dawn,  by  the  labors  of  their  more 
fortunate  associates,  who  were  acting  as  teach¬ 
ers.  Prom  these  shreds  and  patches  of  paper 
they  were  beginning  to  prepare  themselves  to 
perform  the  civic  duties  of  American  citizens, 
while  preparing  to  go  forth  and  lay  down  their 
lives,  if  need  be,  in  maintaining  ximerican  re¬ 
publican  institutions. 

In  the  comparison  vof  these  two  scenes,  you 
have  a  capital  indication  of  the  relative  patri¬ 
otism  of  the  two  races  in  the  capital  of  our 
country.  I  know  the  district  from  which  my 
colleague  comes,  and  how  blind  its  devotion  to 
the  organization  called  the  Democratic  party  is, 
but  I  ask  him  whether  he  dare  go  through  that 
district  proclaiming  that  he  regards  a  “white 
grayback’  ’  who  fought  against  the  country  as  a 
better  citizen  and  more  entitled  to  its  protec¬ 
tion  than  a  negro  who  fought  for  it  ?  You  give 
to  the  poor,  ignorant,  drunken,  squalid  rebel 
who  has  returned  the  right  to  vote..--  Why  will 
you  not  give  it  to  the  intelligent,  sober,  tax- 
paying,  house-holding  negro? 

Mr.  BOYER.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BOYER.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me 
to  ask  him  whether  in  any  part  of  my  speech  I 
said  anything  about  traitors  voting? 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  find  upon  my  notes  that  in 
the  gentleman’s  speech  there  was  a  vindication 
of  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  this  District, 
and  an  admission,  not  in  this  language,  but  in 
this  spirit,  that  the  negro  man,  like  a  rat  when 
driven  to  a  corner,  had  fought  a  little.  Has  the 
gentleman  forgotten  Port  Hudson  and  Milli- 
ken’s  Bend?  Do  the  papers  he  reads  belong 
to  that  class  which  excluded  from  their  columns 
everything  about  colored  soldiers  and  American 
victories?  If  they  do,  let  him  study  the  story 
of  Battery  Wagner  before  he  permits  his  speech 
to  be  printed,  so  that  he  may  say  one  generous 
word  for  those  who  died  that  he  and  his  might 
be  blessed. 


For  whom  do  we  prop'ose  to  legislate?  My 
colleague  says  that  the  black  man  is  not  equal 
to  the  white  man. 


I  know  some  white  men  who  are  not  equal 
to  black  men.  [Laughter.]  I  would  not  inti¬ 
mate  that  my  colleague  was  in  that  class,  for  I 
know  his  powers  and  his  virtues  ;  yet  among  his 
constituents  he  may  possibly  have  associated  at 
some  time,  even  in  his  manhood,  with  men 
less  cultivated  and  powerful  than  Fred.  Doug¬ 
lass  of  Benjamin  Bannaker,  the  publicly  recog¬ 
nized  friend  of  Jefferson,  and  who  honored  the 
early  annals  of  our  native  State  and  made  it 
known  in  France  and  over  the  breadths  of  the 
Continent  when  no  other  native  mathematician 
had. 

I  turn,  sir,  to  show  the  House  for  whom  we 
ask  suffrage.  Here  is  the  likeness  of  Henry 
Highland  Garnett.  It  is  mighty  black.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.  ]  My  colleague  cannot  say  that  his  grand¬ 
mother  had  an  injection  of  white  blood  in  her 
veins.  You  see  the  likeness  of  a  pure  African 
there.  But  the  face,  black  as  it  is,  is  radiant 
with  intelligence,  manliness,  and  piety.  The 
pamphlet  it  embellishes  contains  a  sermon  he 
preached  in  this  Hall  on  Sunday,  February  12, 
1865.  With  exquisite  satire,  he  assumed,  by  his 
text,  to  characterize  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
of  old,  but  sketched  the  members  of  the  modern 
Democratic  party.  [Laughter.]  He  took  for 
his  text  Matthew  xxiii,  4 : 
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“  For  they  bind  heavy  burdens,  and  grievous  to  be 
borne,  and  lay  them  upon  men’s  shoulders;  but  they 
themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers.” 


His  discourse  is  not  powerful,  eloquent,  and 
elaborate  as  that  of  my  colleague ;  but  it  con¬ 
tains  some  passages  with  which  I  beg  leave  briefly 
to  detain  the  House.  He  says,  as  he  progresses : 

“  Let  us  here  takeupthegolden  rule,  andadopt  the 
self-applicative  mode  of  reasoning  to  those  who  hold 
these  erroneous  views.  Come,  gird  up  thy  loins  and 
answer  like  a  man,  if  thou  canst,  is  slavery,  as  it  is 
seen  in  its  origin,  continuance,  and  end,  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  for  thee?  0,no!  Wilt  thou  bear  that 
burden  upon  thy  shoulders  which  thou  wouldst  lay 
upon  thy  fellow-man?  No.  Wilt  thou  bear  a  part  of 
it,  or  remove  a  little  of  its^veight  with  one  of  thy 
fingers?  The  sharp  and  indignant  answer  is,  No.no.” 

It  strikes  me  that  this  matter  is  pretty  well 
put  by  a  black  man  who  is  too  poor  and  ignorant 
to  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  question  as  to  who 
shall  administer  the  local  laws  and  mend  the 
roads  of  this  District! 


Again,  sir,  he  says  : 


“We  ask,  and  only  ask,  that  when  our  poor  frail 
barks  are  launched  on  life’s  ocean, 

“  ‘Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length. 

And  dangers  little  known,’ 
that,  in  common  with  others,  we  may  be  furnished 
with  rudder,  helm,  and  sails,  and  charts,  and  com¬ 
pass.  Give  us  good  pilots  to  conduct  us  to  the  open 
seas;  lift  no  false  lights  along  the  dangerous  coasts; 
and  if  it  shall  please  God  to  send  us  propitious  winds 
or  fearful  gales,  we  shall  survive  or  perish,  as  our  en¬ 
ergies  or  neglect  shall  determine.  We  ask  no  special 
favors,  but  we  plead  for  justice.  While  wo  scorn  un¬ 
manly  dependence,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  universal 
Father,  we  demand  the  right  to  live  and  labor,  and 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  toil.”  _ 
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Will  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  consider 
(this  extract  from  the  discourse  of  that  black 
likeness  of  our  Almighty  Father  ? 

The  gentleman  denies  our  power,  our  moral 
right.  What  right  has  he  to  the  word  moral 
upon  his  lips  when  pleading  such  a  cause  as 
that  to  which  he  devoted  his  hour?  Neither 
morals  nor  religion  sanction  the  principles  he  ut¬ 
tered.  Sir,  we  have  the  power,  and  that  power 
belongs  to  us  alone,  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  confides  the  legislation  for  this 
District  in  its  very  first  article  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

But  perhaps,'  Mr.  Speaker,  he  means  that  we 
have  not  the  power  to  confer  citizenship  upon 
a  new  class  of  people.  I  ask  him  to  study  the 
subject,  and  I  think  he  will  find  that  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted 
the  free  colored  man  voted  in  our  own  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  continued  to  do  it  until  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  modified  the  constitution  in  1888, 
and  that  they  enjoyed  the  franchise  in  all  the 
States  except  South  Carolina,  and  possibly 
Delaware  and  Virginia,  in  which  two  States 
suffrage  was  regulated  by  statutory  and  not  by 
constitutional  provision. 

Mr.  BOYER.  Will  my  colleague  allow  me 
a  personal  explanation? 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  will. 

Mr.  BOYER.  The  gentleman  states  that  I 
said  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  this 
bill.  I  said  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary, 
I  expressly  admitted  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  it.  But  I  did  deny  the  moral  right  of 
Congress  to  pass  it  in  the  face  of  the  almost 
unanimous  expression  of  the  people  of  this 
District  against  it. 

Several  Members.  That  is  so.  Moral 
right. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  The  gentleman  argued  that 
it  was  against  the  will  of  the  majority.  But  I 
accept  his  modification  very  gladly.  Moral 
right  is,  in  my  judgment,  power. 

In  the  President’s  first  message — and  I  am 
very  happy  to  know  that  I  am  sustaining  his 
views  when  pressing  this  matter  upon  Con¬ 
gress — he  has  told  us  that  were  he  in  Tennes¬ 
see  he  would  advocate  the  extension  of  suf¬ 
frage  to  the  colored  people  of  that  State.  And 
that  being  the  case,  I  know  he  is  its  friend 
here ;  indeed,  he  has  so  assured  me  personally. 
The  President,  however,  falls  into  a  slight  error 
in  the  course  of  his  message.  On  page  13,  I 
find  it  written : 

“  But  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  now,  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  General 
Government  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  in  the 
several  States,  it  is  equally  clear  that  good  faith  re¬ 
quires  the  security  of  the  freedmen  in  their  liberty 
and  their  property,  their  right  to  labor,  and  their  right 
to  claim  the  just  return  of  their  labor.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  a  dispassionate  treatment  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  should  be  carefully  kept  aloof  from  all 
party  strife.  We  must  equally  avoid  hasty  assump¬ 
tions  of  any  natural  impossibility  for  the  two  races  lo 
live  side  by  side  in  a  state  of  mutual  benefit  and  good 
will.  The  experiment  involves  us  in  no  inconsistency ; 


let  us,  then,  go  on  and  make  that  experiment  in  good 
faith,  and  not  be  too  easily  disheartened.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  in  need  of  labor,  and  the  freedmen.  are  in  need 
of  employment,  culture,  and  protection.  While  their 
right  of  voluntary  migration  and  expatriation  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  I  would  not  advise  their  forced  re¬ 
moval  and  colonization.  Let  us  rather  encourage  them 
to  honorable  and  useful  industry,  where  it  may  be  ben¬ 
eficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  country;  and.  instead 
of  hasty  anticipations  of  the  certainty  of  failure,  let 
there  be  nothing  wanting  to  the  fair  trial  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.” 

Sir,  it  is  evident  that  the  absorbing  duties  in 
which  he  was  engaged  while  military  governor 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  the  high  office  to  which 
he  was  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called, 
have  prevented  President  Johnson  from  exam¬ 
ining  that  question  historically.  W e  have  been 
in  a  murky  political  atmosphere  for  thirty  or 
forty  years,  and  our  views  of  historical  matters 
have  been  bedimmed.  I  turn  to  James  Madi¬ 
son  to  vindicate  the  sagacity  of  the  founders  of 
our  Government.  Those  founders  built  not 
for  a  generation  but  for  all  time.  They  were 
skillful  architects,  and  understood  the  laws 
and  principles  of  the  business  they  undertook. 
They  built  by  square  and  compass  and  rule, 
and  omitted  neither  corner-stone  nor  key-stone 
from  any  arch  in  the  temple  they  constructed 
to  be  the  abode  of  freedom  in  all  time.  They 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  guaranty  to  each  State  a  republican 
form  of  Government ,  and  having  done  that  they 
did  not  fail  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the 
Government  on  which  they  had  laid  that  duty 
should  be  able  to  perform  it.  And  they  gave 
Congress  the  amplest  power  to  execute  that 
section,  when,  in  section  four,  article  one,  they 
provided  that — 

“The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec¬ 
tions  for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  pre¬ 
scribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but 
the  Congress  may ,  at  any  time,  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations ,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Sena¬ 
tors.” 

Now,  sir,  what  did  they  mean  by  that  pro¬ 
vision  ?  Let  James  Madison,  Patrick  Henry — 
the  eloquent  champion  of  State  rights — Nich¬ 
olas,  Clay,  Wyeth,  Tyler  ;  let  Monroe,  who  in¬ 
terrogated  Madison  on  the  point  in  question, 
Alexander  White,  George  Mason,  Governor 
Randolph,  Corbin,  and  Grayson,  all  answer. 
Sir,  could  the  shades  of  the  great  departed  re¬ 
spond,  they  would  all  reply 1  ‘You  have  expressed 
its  purpose  as  announced  to  us  by  James  Madi¬ 
son,  and  we  assented  to  it  as  an  essential 
power.”  They  all  participated  in  the  debates 
of  the  day,  to  which  I  now  refer.  I  read  from 
Elliott’s  Debates  in  the  convention  of  Virginia 
upon  adopting  the  Constitution,  on  Friday, 
June  13,  1788.  The  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of 
the  Constitution  being  under  consideration — - 

“  Mr.  Monroe  wished  that  the  honorable  gentlemen 
who  had  been  in  the  Federal  Convention  would  give 
information  respecting  the  clause  concerning  elec¬ 
tions.  He  wished  to  know  why  Congress  had  an  ul¬ 
timate  control  over  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
elections  of  Representatives,  and  the  time  and  man¬ 
ner  of  that  of  Senators  ;  and  also  why  there  was  an 
exception  as  to  the  place  of  electing  Senator.” 
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Mr.  Madison,  the  father  of  the  Constitution, 
the  correspondent  and  friend  of  Washington — 
the  colaborer  of  Washington  from  the  hour  they 
became  members-electof  the  convention  to  the 
close  of  the  adoption  of  its  work  by  the  peo¬ 
ple-answered  this  searching  question ;  and 
the  great  statesmen  whose  names  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  sat  around  and  were  satisfied  with  the 
answer.  No  member  of  the  convention  took 
exception  to  it.  Mr.  Madison  said: 

“  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  of  the  exception  was, 
that  if  Congress  should  fix  the  place  of  choosing  the 
Senators,  it  might  compel  the  State  Legislature  to 
electthemin  a  different  place  from  that  of  their  usual 
sessions,  which  would  produce  some  inconvenience, 
and  was  not  necessary  for  the  object  of  regulating  the 
elections.  But  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  General 
Government  a  control  over  the  time  and  manner  of 
choosing  the  Senators  to  prevent  its  own  dissolu¬ 
tion.” 

Mark  the  reason. 

“With  respect  to  the  other  point,  it  was  thought  that 
the  regulation  of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
electing  Representatives  should  be  uniform  through¬ 
out  the  continent.  Some  States  might  regulate  the 
elections  on  the  principles  of  equality,  and  others 
might  regulate  them  otherwise.  This  diversity  would 
be  obviously  unjust.  Elections  are  regulated  now 
unequally  in  some  States,  particularly  South  Car¬ 
olina,  with  respect  to  Charleston,  which  has  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  thirty  members.  _  Should  the  people 
of  any  State  by  any  means  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
suffrage,  it  was  judged  proper  that  it  should  be  reme¬ 
died  by  the  General  Government.  It  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  fix  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Representatives  in  the  Constitution.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  leave  the  regulation  of  this,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  State  governments,  as  being  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  situation  of  the  people,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  General  Government,  in  order  to  ena¬ 
ble  it  to  produce  uniformity  and  prevent  its  own  dis¬ 
solution.  And  considering  the  State  government  and 
General  Government  as  distinct  bodies,  acting  in  dif¬ 
ferent  and  independent  capacities  for  the  people,  it 
was  thought  the  particular  regulations  should  be 
submitted  to  the  former  and  the  general  regulations 
to  the  latter.  Were  they  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  State  governments  the  General  Government  might 
easily  be  dissolved. _  But  ifthey  be  regulated  properly 
by  the  State  Legislatures,  the  congressional  control 
will  very  probably  never  be  exercised.  The  power  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  satisfactory  find  as  unlikely  to  be  abused 
as  any  part  of  the  Constitution.” 

What  one  of  the  great  men  whom  I  have 
named,  and  who  participated  in  that  day’ s  debate, 
dissented  from  that  doctrine  ?  What  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  convention  of  great  Virginians 
questioned  it?  Notone;  and  Mr.  Monroe  fol¬ 
lowed  by  asking  an  explanation  of  the  clause 
which  prohibits  either  House,  duringthe  session 
of  Congress,  from  adjourning  for  more  than 
three  days  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  It 
was  the  undoubted  opinion  of  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  that  the  question,  which  our  excellent 
President  assumes  to  be  one  beyond  a  doubt, 
w'as  settled  by  the  express  language  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  right  the  other  way.  Had  Washington 
dissented  from  this  view  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  have  made  his  dissent  known.  He  doubtless 
concurred  in  this  opinion  of  his  distinguished 
and  confidential  colaborer. 

A  word  or  two  to  my  colleague  about  confid¬ 
ing  matters  to  the  will  of  the  majority  by  deny¬ 
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ing  a  voice  to  the  minority.  I  was  brought  t 
in  the  Democratic  party.  I  honor  and  adhe: 
most  loyally  to  the  teachings  of  its  fathers  at 
early  leaders,  and  gladly  go  as  to  a  pure  foun 
ain,  with  which  I  am  thoroughly  familiar,  to  tl 
writings  of  James  Madison  for  guidance  c  jtf'G 
points  like  these.  Speaking,  in  a  letter  to  Jam(  fc 
Monroe,  from  Philadelphia,  October  5,  178(  os 
of  a  “certain  measure,”  which  he  does  ni 
name,  he  says : 

“  Should  the  measure  triumph  under  the  patronaj 
of  nine  States,  or  even  of  the  whole  thirteen,  I  sha 
never  bo  convinced  that  it  is  expedient,  because 
cannot  conceive  it  to  be  just.” 

I  do  not  wonder  that  my  colleague,  who  i 
much  younger  than  I  am,  should  think  tht 
justice  is  not  a  proper  standard  for  Democrati 
legislators  to  adopt ;  but  in  the  good  old  time 
they  often  did  it. 


Sir. 
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“There  is  no ^axim.in  my  opinion,  which  is  mor 
liable  to  be  misapplied,  and  which,  therefore,  mor 
needs  elucidation,  than  the  current  one,  that  the  in 
terest  of  the  majority  is  the  political  standard  of  righ 
and  wrong.  Taking  the  word  ‘interest’  as  synony 
mous  with  ‘ultimate  happiness,’  in  which  sense  i 
is  qualified  with  every  necessary  moral  ingredient 
the  proposition  is  no  doubt  true.  But  taking  it  in  th 
popular  sense,  as  referring  to  immediate  augmenta 
tion  of  property  and  wealth,  nothing  can  be  mor' 
false.  In  the  latter  sense,  it  would  be  the  interest  o 
the  majority  in  every  community  to  despoil  and  on  1" 
slave  the  minority  of  individuals.”  *  *  *  : 

“  In  fact,  it  is  only  reestablishing,  under  anothei 
name  and  a  more  specious  form,  force  as  the  measuri 
of  right.” 


I  stand  by  Madison  against  all  the  modern  ' 
Democratic  leaders.  Sir,  what  has  been  the  re-  1 
suit  of  leaving  these  people  in  voiceless  and  ^ 
powerless  subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  majority 
here  in  this  District?  Let  them  speak  through 
their  own  memorial  presented  to  this  House.  1 
will  read  but  a  brief  part  of  it,  remarking  that  it 
was  drawn  up  by  a  colored  man : 

“Wo  are  intelligent  enough  to  be  industrious,  to 
have  accumulated  property,  to  build  and  sustain 
churches  and  institutions  of  learning.  Wo  are  and 
have  been  educating  our  children  without  the  aid  of 
any  school  fund,  and  until  recently  had  for  many 
years  been  furnishing,  unjustly  as  we  deem,  a  portion 
of  the  means  for  the  education  of  the  white  children 
of  the  District.” 

Is  it  not  possible  that  a  majority  may  per¬ 
petrate  an  injustice?  Does  is  not  seem  that  one 
has  been  persistently  perpetrating  an  injustice  ? 
But  to  the  petition  again : 

“We  are  intelligent  enough  to  he  amenable  to  the 
same  laws  and  punishable  alike  with  others  for  the 
infraction  of  said  laws.  We  sustain  as  fair  a  charac¬ 
ter  on  the  records  of  crime  and  statistics  of  pauper¬ 
ism  as  any  other  class  in  the  community,  while  un¬ 
equal  laws  are  continually  barring  our  way  in  the 
effort  to  reach  and  possess  ourselves  of  the  blessings 
attendant  upon  a  life  of  industry  and  self-denial  and 
of  virtuous  citizenship.” 

And  again : 

“Experience  likewise  teaches  that  that  debasement 
is  most  humane  which  is  most  complete.  Theposses- 
sion  of  only  a  partial  liberty  makes  us  more  keenly 
sensible  of  the  injustice  of  withholding  those  other 
rights  which  belong  to  a  perfect  manhood.  Without 
the  right  of  suffrage  we  are  without  protection  and 
liable  to  combinations  of  outrage.  Petty  officers  of 
the  law,  respecting  the  source  of  power,  will  naturally 
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efer  to  the  one  having  a  vote,  and  the  partiality  thus 
lown  will  work  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
olored  catizens.” 

Sir,  the  rule  of  a  majority  not  qualified  by  the 
ower  of  the  minority  to  resist  is  a  despotism, 
’he  gentleman  talks  about  a  republican  form 
f  Government  existing  without  the  vital  princi- 
les  of  a  republic,  and  I  again  ask  him  to  turn 
o  and  consult  the  Democratic  fathers  on  that 
ubject.  I  fear  he  is  not  familiar  with  them. 
Ir.  Madison,  in  a  debate  in  the  Virginia  con- 
ention,  which  I  find  reported  on  page  310  of 
iiird  volume  Elliot’s  Debates,  points  out  the 
istinction  between  a  nominal  and  a  real  repub- 
c.  He  says : 

“Holland  is  a  favorite  quotation  with  the  honora- 
le  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  question..  Had 
ot  their  sentiments  been  discovered  by  other  circum- 
tances,  I  should  have  concluded  from  their  reason- 
ag  on  this  occasion  that  they  were  friends  of  the 
lonstitution ;  I  should  suppose  they  had  forgotten 
ffiich  side  of  the  question  they  were  on.  Holland  has 
een  called  a  republican  Government,  friendly  to  lib- 
rty.  Though  it  may  be  greatly  superior  to.  other 
lovernments  in  Europe,  still  it  is  not  a  republic  or  a 
iemocracy.  Their  legislature  consists.,  in  some  de- 
ree,  of  men  who  legislate  for  life.  Their  council  con- 
jsts  of  men  who  hold  their  offices  for  life,  who  fill  up 
ifficesand  appoint  their  salaries.  The  people  have  no 
igent,  mediate  or  immediate,  in  the  Government.” 

So  far  as  these  educated,  industrious,  tax¬ 
laying,  school-sustaining,  church-building  peo- 
de  of  this  District  are  concerned,  they  are  shut 
iut  of  our  democratic  Republic  as  the  people 
,f  Holland  were.  How  bitterly  would  Madi- 
on,  unimpassioned  as  he  was,  have  denounced 
uch  treachery  to  the  essential  principle  of  re- 
mblicanism — universal  suffrage. 

Sir,  I  am  trespassing,  perhaps,  at  too  great 
ength,  but  I  am  a  proud  man  as  an  American 
itizen,  whatever  I  maybe  personally.  I  boast 
>f  the  resources,  the  powers,  the  extent  of  my 
ountry,  and  the  enduring  character  of  its  insti- 
utions,  and  of  the  fair  and  generous  character 
if  my  countrymen.  I  cannot  bear  to  be  goaded 
,nd  taunted  by  those  whom  I  treat  as  inferiors, 
vith  the  assertion  that  in  the  hour  of  my  dan- 
;er,  when  I  refused  or  was  unable  to  fight,  they 
ook  up  my  battle  and  healed  my  wounded 
lonor.  The  negroes  fought  for  me,  and  God 
orbid  that  they  should  ever  taunt  me,  or  my 
lescendants  with  the  fact  that  I  was  an  ingrate 
o  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  little  verse  inscribed 

AFRICA  TO  AMERICA. 

in  the  day  of  thy  need  I  have  battled  for  thee; 
it  the  hour  of  thy  triumph  thou  knowestnot  me. 

My  blood  fed  thy  rivers,  it  crimsoned  thy  sea; 

Yet  an  outcast  am  I  in  the  “  Land  of  the  Free.” 

The  hand  that  the  sword  sped  the  pen  may  not  hold; 
Benumbed  is  the  tongue  which  the  war  march  con¬ 
trolled  ; 

And  the  foot  that  stood  firm  when  the  cannon  ball 
rolled,  * 

Must  flee  from  the  spot  where  the  ballot  is  polled. 

Thy  friend  was  my  friend,  and  thy  foe  was  my  foe ; 
Yet  to-day  not  a  friend  in  thy  councils  I  know. 

To  the  grave  marched  my  slain  with  a  tread  not  as 
slow 

As  the  course  of  the  justice  thy  servants  bestow. 


Che  life  which  ’twixt  thy  life  and  treason’s  dart  flew, 

[s  felled  ’neath  thy  flag  by  the  traitorous  crew, 

Co  the  soul  that  no  love  but  its  country’s  love  knew, 
Nor  statute,  nor  scripture,  nor  conscience  is  true. 

Sir,  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  that  poem 
should  be  repeated  by  African  lips  in  my  hear¬ 
ing  with  truth  ;  or  at  least  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  respond,  “That  disgrace  attaches  only 
to  the  vulgarly  arrogant  or  ignorantly  debased 
people  of  our  country  ;  the  good,  wise,  and  true 
are  all  laboring  to  obliterate  and  efface  it.” 

Can  one  reason  be  suggested  for  withholding 
from  the  Africo- American  citizens  of  this  Dis¬ 
trict  the  right  of  suffrage  essential  to  republican 
institutions,  to  the  maintenance  of  ‘  ‘  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  Revolution,  ’  ’  and  “dan¬ 
gerous,”  as  Jefferson  said,  “to  only  tyrants?” 
No.  And,  sir,  the  Republican  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  not  the  only  legislators  who  are  plead¬ 
ing  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  laboring 
man.  Our  contest  is  broader  than  our  conti¬ 
nent.  We  are  fighting  for  and  the  Democratic 
party  against  the  enfranchisement  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  men  of  Great  Britain. 

The  same  question  that  pends  before  us  hangs 
upon  a  hair  in  the  entranced  gaze  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  masses  of  what  we  too  fondly  call  “the 
mother  country.”  I  ask  my  colleague,  who 
spoke  so  kindly  of  the  German,  the  English¬ 
man,  the  Scotchman,  and  the  Irishman,  whether 
he  is  willing  to  send  across  the  ocean  an  en¬ 
couraging  word  to  the  despots  of  the  British 
Government,  and  to  set  an  example  which  will 
justify  them  in  saying,  “We  will  withhold  from 
the  laboring  people  this  right,  for  the  great 
democratic  republic  country  has  had  the  ques¬ 
tion  under  discussion,  and  has  decided  that 
people  poor  and  ignorant  as  are  our  laboring 
classes  ought  not  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage  ?’  ’ 
If  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  do,  they  will 
hear  songs  that  were  not  sung  in  the  “  Groves 
of  Blarney.” 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.  3 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  have  but  a  few  words  more 
to  say. 

Mr.  ORTH.  I  move  that  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kelley]  be 
extended,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  conclude  his 
remarks  on  this  subject. 

No  objection  was  made. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  With  thanks  to  the  House 
for  its  courtesy,  I  will  continue  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  of  all 
lands.  I  plead,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  members  of 
the  American  Congress,  with  you,  to  help  to 
enfranchise  the  laboring  people  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  When  John  Bright  uttered  his  recent 
speech  a  deputation  of  them  sat  before  him  and 
he  alluded  to  them.  And  I  point  around  these 
galleries  to  the  maimed  and  wounded  soldiers 
of  the  armies  of  America,  whose  skin  is  not 
colored  like  our  own.  I  point  to  intelligent 
men,  black  and  yellow,  descendants  of  the  kings 
of  Dahomey  and  of  American  Congressmen, 
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Senators,  Presidents,  and  Cabinet  ministers, 
and  ask  you  to  give  them,  as  laboring  people 
and  republican  soldiers,  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  John  Bright  said : 

“Let  me  now  put  to  you,  before  I  sit  down,  a  single 
proposition,  and  through  these  gentlemen  who  sit  be¬ 
low  me,  to  whom  freedom  m  this.eountry  is  so  greatly 
and  so  constantly  indebted,  let  me  put  it  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  kingdom,  if  of  the  five  millions  who  are 
now  shut  out  one  million  were  admitted — and  you 
will  mark  the  extreme,  some  will  say  blamable,  mod¬ 
eration  of  that  suggestion— if  only  one  million  were 
admitted,  would  not  the  cry  of  the  toil-laden  and  the 
suffering,  which  even  now  ascends  to  heaven — would 
it  not,  think  you,  reach  further,  be  heard  even  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament?  For  do  not  forget  that  the  ear 
of  the  Supreme  is  nearer  even  to  the  lowliest  of  us 
than  is  that  of  our  earthly  rulers.  But  if  that  voice 
was  heard  in  Parliament  would  it  not,  perchance,  do 


something  to  still  the  roar  of  faction,  and  to  bend  tl 
powers  of  statesmanship  to  the  high  and  holy  pi 
poses  of  humanity  and  of  justice? 

“  I  speak  not  the  language  of  party.  I  feel  mysel 
above  the  level  of  party.  I  speak  as  I  have  ever  en¬ 
deavored  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  unenfranchised 
tlmalmqstvoicelessmillionsofmy  countrymen.  Theii 
claim  is  just,  and  it  is  constitutional.  It  will  be  heard 
it  cannot  be  rejected.  To  the  outward  eye  monarch! 
and  Parliaments  seem  to  rule  with  an  absolute  anq 
unquestioned  sway;  but,  and  I  quote  the  words  whicl 
one  of  our  old  Puritan  poets  has  left  for  us — 

“  ‘There  is  on  earth  a  yet  auguster  thing, 

Veiled  though  it  be,  than  Parliament  or  king.’ 

“That  auguster  thing  is  the  tribunal  which  God 
has  set  up  in  the  consciences  of  men.  It  is  before  that 
tribunal  that  I  am  now  permitted  humbly  to  plead, 
and  there  is  something  in  my  heart— a  small  but  an 
exultant  voice— which  tells  me  I  shall  not  plead  in 
vain.” 
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